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Editor’s Note 


In recent years topographic mapping by aerial photography has developed from a generalized map suit- 
able for reconnaissance surveys into a relatively precise technique permitting the preparation of topographic 
maps suitable for the development of site plans and engineering drawings. This, and the rapidity with which 
reliable topographic and other physical features can be obtained, makes this method of particular interest to 
the developer of both large and small projects. 

Mr. Carl J. Alster, President of Alster and Associates, Inc., Photogrammetric Engineers of Washington, 
D. C., and author of the following article, is well qual fied to discuss this subject. He has had 17 years ex- 
perience in surveying and mapping with the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, and has specialized in topo- 
graphic mapping by photogrammetric methods since 1938. Mr. Alster has carried on extensive topo mapping 
programs for military use, has assisted in writing manuals on use of photogrammetric instruments, and has 
participated in developing methods and procedures in stereophotcgrammetric map compilation. He was 
formerly Assistant Chief of the Army Map Service’s Photogrammetric Division. (Article on Page 3) 
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Industry - The Key to Our Modern Urban Economy 


Aims and Objectives of the Industrial Council 





“The vital place of American industry, not only in this country but through- 
out the world, is signalized by recent figures disclcsing that our nation now is 
producing forty-five and a half percent of the world’s manufactured goods.” 

This statement by Walter S. Schmidt, Chairman of the Institute’s Industrial 
Council, keynoted the Council session held in Washington on July 30. It puts 
into proper perspective the important position which industry holds in the 
national and world economy. 

In spite of this fact, the United States does not have today comprehensive 
and reliable knowledge of our industrial machine in terms of the nature and 
extent of the physical plant. Cleveland is perhaps the only city which, through 
its current real property inventory, fully knows its real potential. There have 
been, of course, many spotty and unrelated attempts to deal with industrial prob- 
lems with respect to land use and area requirements. Most of these, however, 
have been approached through the zoning medium which more often than not has 
taken a prohibitive and penalizing form rather than one in which industry’s 
proper place in the life of the community and the nation is fully recognized. 

So today as never before there is need for continuing, organized, objective 
and informed study of industry’s problems as they relate to the physical and 
economic pattern of our urban areas. 

This, in broad outline, is the nature of the task which the Industrial Council 
of the Urban Land Institute has set for itself. Translating this outline into a 
Council program, a ten point statement of cbjectives to guide the Council’s 
future work has been adopted. 


1. To provide informed and impartial counseling on industrial property in 
relation to favorable community growth. 

2. To create from its membership consulting panels for the study of specific 
community or industry problems. 

3. To interpret industry requirements for land and facilities te assure a 
stable economic basis for community life. 

4. To analyze important technological developments for their impact on in- 
dustrial property. 

5. To determine trends in the pattern of industry in cities and regions in 
order to develop an understanding of the process of industrial growth and 
change. 

6. To sponsor research and collection of data affecting the outlook for in- 

dustry such as water supply, waste disposal facilities and other resources. 

. To assemble information and statistics on growth, problems and pattern 

of industrial regions. 

8. To work out standards for private property rights and responsibilities in 
relation to industrial zoning and planning both within and without the 
area zoned. 

9. To investigate and evaluate defense planning for industry, including dis- 
persal, location and relocation. 

10. To issue from time to time bulletins and publications to promote the aims 
of the Industrial Council. 


The widespread interest in and concern with industrial problems was clearly 
indicated several years ago with the publication of Technical Bulletin No. 10. 
“The Prohibition of Residential Develorment in Industrial Districts.” This bul- 
letin for the first time pointed out the inequities existing in many zoning 
ordinances throughout the country with regard to the reasonable protection of 
industrial districts through zoning and suggested the principle of “mutual exclu- 
siveness” as between industrial and non-industrial uses. The bulletin’s wide- 
spread effect and acceptance throughout the country was immediate. Many 
cities have since adopted some form of the mutual protection theory. The Indus- 
trial Council, through its publications, its consultation service to industries and 
communities and its continuing study of industrial prcblems from a practical 
and realistic point of view, will vastly extend the awareness of industry’s vital 
role. It offers a much needed medium through which the whole economy of the 
country can be strengthened and made more secure. M.S.W. 
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FALL MEETINGS 


Attention of the Trustees and Coun- 
cil members of the U.L.I. is called to 
the following schedule of Institute 
meetings. 


October 8, 9 and 10—Executive Com- 
mittee, Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 


ington 

October 11 and 12—Community 
Builders’ Council Plan Analysis 
Session, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Washington 


The following meetings will be held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, at the time of the Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


November’ 11—Trustees’ luncheon 


and meeting 


November 12—Central Business Dis- 
trict Council 
13—Industrial Council 

Trustees and Council members are 
urged to make every effort to attend 
these meetings. 

Hcme builder members of the Insti- 
tute should note that the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders Land Plan- 
ning Committee, Chairmanned by Dave 
Bohannon, will meet in Atlantic City 
on Sunday, October 28. The attention 
of Realtor members is called to the 
panel session of NAREB’s City Plan- 
ning and Zoning Committee, Ward 
Gifford, Chairman, which will be held 
in Cincinnati, November 14. 


November 
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TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING BY 
AERIAL METHOD 


(Continued from Page 1) 

An old expression “Why do things 
the hard way when you can do them 
the easy way” finds application in mod- 
ern methods of preparing topographic 
maps for all purposes. The aerial 
method has long been used by govern- 
ment agencies for relatively small 
scale, large contour interval topo- 
graphic mapping. Today, however, the 
aerial method has evolved into a prac- 
tical method for the preparation of 
large scale, small contour interval topo 
maps as well. Since large scale maps 
are usually needed for land planning 
and development, the aerial method 
now offers its advantages of econnmy 
and speed to that field. 


Topo Map Essential 


When an area is to be developed, a 
topographic map is the primary re- 
quirement in engineering procedure. 
Of utmost importance is the natural 
drainage pattern which usually reg- 
ulates the actual layout. Often times, 
the planner and developer do not know 
in advance whether or not it is feasible 
from an engineering aspect to seriously 
consider the development of a tract of 
land. It has often been said in early 
planning stages, “If only we had a topo 
map.” Yet, to prepare the necessary 
topo map, a prohibitive amount of time 
was usually required with significant 
consideration given the cost of its 
preparation. 


Stereoscopy 


Today, by use of the aerial method, 
it is possible to obtain the necessary 
topo maps with surprising speed, at 
much lower cost than by field methods 
alone, and with accuracy that has been 
described as remarkable. Basically, 
the method is one in which the old 
principle of stereoscopy is used. In this 
case, aerial photography of a particular 
area is duplicated from two different 
air stations. The two resulting aerial 
negatives are oriented in a manner that 
permits viewing the area photographed 
in 3 dimensions, or in stereoptic view. 
Since the stereoscopic image is an 
optical image in space only, and not a 
physical image like a print, a measur- 
ing instrument intercepts the spacial 
image and, by a tracing process, land 
features and contours of the depicted 
terrain are transferred from this spa- 
cial image to a map sheet underneath. 
It can readily be appreciated that when 
this spacial image, or stereo model as it 
is ealled, is oriented to a definite scale, 
and made parallel to its corresponding 
portion of the earth’s surface, it is a 


true scale miniature of that portion of 
the earth’s surface. All features trans- 
ferred therefrcm to the drawing me- 
dium are thus true and accurate to 
scale. To permit adjustment of the 
stereo model into a true scale minia- 
ture, it is necessary to obtain control 
points by field survey. These points 
must be identifiable in the stereo 
models. The scale of the model is es- 
tablished by determining distances be- 
tween these points, and elevations per- 
mit adjustment of the model to its level 
plane. 


Ground and Aerial Mapping 


The criterion that determines the 
economy of mapping by the aerial 
method as compared to the ground 
method is the number of stereo models 
it is necessary to handle in order to 
meet the mapping requirements. The 
cost by the aerial method can easily 
surpass the cost of a ground survey by 
the plane table methcd if too many 
stereo models are involved, since, in 
addition to the handling cost, the nec- 
essary control points for each model 
necessitate a disproportionate amount 
of field work. The basic economy then, 
in utilizing the aerial method, is to 
minimize the number of stereo models. 
Since the area covered by one model 
varies as the square of the flight alti- 
tude from which the photography is 
obtained, the creed of the Photogram- 
metric Engineer is to designate the 
highest flight altitude for the photog- 
raphy that will permit achievement of 
the mapping requirements. The higher 
the flight altitude, the fewer stereo 
models are involved. 


Map Requirements 


Mapping requirements are basically 
twofold; (1) scale of the map, and 
(2) contour interval. The contour in- 
terval is usually the requirement that 
determines the flight altitude of the 
photography, since normal accuracy re- 
quirements for contouring are more 
difficult to achieve than those for hori- 
zontal positioning of features. The ac- 
curacy with which contours can be 
plotted from stereo models is dependent 
upon several factors. Assuming that 
all other factors are equal, the basic 
determination of flight altitude to 
choose for a given contour requirement 
is based on the particular stereoscopic 
instrument to be used in the com- 
pilation. 

The evolution of the aerial method to 
a practical one for land planning and 
developing can be attributed mainly to 
the existence of stereoscopic mapping 
instruments which permit flight alti- 
tudes of approximately twice that per- 
mitted formerly for achieving the same 


accuracy. This permissible increase in 
flight altitude decreases the number of 
mcedels to be handled, together with the 
amount of field work necessary, so that 
the line of practicability between the 
aerial method and the plane table 
method is surpassed decisively in favor 
of the aerial method. 


Cost Factors 


Engineers may decide for themselves 
whether this conclusion is justifiable by 
considering some facts on cost, speed, 
and accuracy with the aerial method. 
A 290 acre tract of land was recently 
mapped for real estate development at 
a 1”=100 feet scale, with a 5 foot con- 
tour interval for a total cost of $925.00. 
Field stadia traverse and profiles were 
run over two parts of this map for 
check purposes. Results indicated an 
average error of contours to be nine 
tenths (0.9) of a foot. Horizontal posi- 
tioning of well defined cultural features 
was well within 2 feet of correct posi- 
tion. Total time required—25 days. A 
450 acre tract was mapped at a similar 
scale and contour interval for a total 
cost of $1,300.00. Check traverse and 
profile over this area indicated a con- 
tour accuracy of 0.47 of a foot. Hori- 
zontal positioning was of a similar ac- 
curacy to that of the 290 acre tract. 
Total time required—23 days. A 190 
acre tract was mapped at 1”=100 feet 
scale with a 2 foot contour interval for 
a total cost of $1,200.00. A field check 
indicated a contour accuracy of one 
half (0.50) of a foot. Total time re- 
cuired—16 days. All costs and times 
indicated for these tracts of land in- 
cluded aerial photography, field con- 
trol, compilation, and finished tracings. 
The area for most parts was open. 
Vegetation, however, existed in con- 
siderable portions of the area, but most 
of it was of deciduous type and photog- 
raphy was obtained prior to spring 
foliage growth. 

Approximate topographic mapping 
costs by the aerial method for various 
scales and contour intervals may be 
summarized as follows: 





1”=200 feet, 5 foot contour interval— 
$2.75 an acre 

1”=100 feet, 5 foot contour interval— 
$3.75 an acre 

1”=100 feet, 2 foot contour interval— 
$6.00 an acre 

1”=50 feet, 1 foot contour interval— 
$12.00 an acre 


These costs are for the preparation 
of maps in which 90 percent of well 
defined horizontal features are to be 
accurate in position within two hun- 
dredths (.02) of an inch, and 90 percent 
of all contours are to be accurate within 
half the contour interval. The costs 
include photography, field control, com- 
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These 


however, sinc 


pilation, and finished drafting 
are approximate costs, 
final costs always depend on the s 

and character of the area to be mapped, 
upon existence and proximity of basic 
field control, and detailed requirements. 
An example of the effect of size 
unit cost is in a recent project cf som 
140,000 acres which was to be mapped 
at 1”=400 feet with a 2 foot contour 
interval. Accuracies were as indicated 


upon 


above (.02 inch and half contcur in- 
terval). The unit cost for mapping 


was approximately eighty cents (S0.80) 
an acre. A strip map 20 miles long by 
one mile wide of rugged country was 
recently mapped at 1”=200 feet with a 
5 foot contour interval for a total cost 
of $12,000.00, or approximately $1.00 an 
On the other extreme, a 59 acre 
tract was mapped at 1”=100 feet with a 
5 foot contour interval for a total ccst 
cf $350.00, or a unit cost of anproxi- 
mately $6.00 an acre. 

While the cost of mapping by 
the aerial method is lower than that by 
the plane table method, it is not de- 


acre. 


topo 


sirable to make definite compar 

since civil engineers may disagree on 
the actual amount of savings. Ths 
writer, however, has discussed these 


costs with several engineers and, from 
appears that the 
be from 30 to 60° by use 


their testimony, it 
savings may 
of the aerial method. As the cost with 
the same method varies with the nature 
differenc« 
in cost between the two methods 


of the terrain, so varies the 


Relative Accuracy 


In comparing the accu 


aerial method of large scale topo map- 


ping with that of the plar table 
method, it is of course true that maxi- 
mum possible accuracy is attainab 


In land plannin 
and developing, however, the maximun 
p ssible 


only by field survey 


accuracy is not actually neces- 





sary While the e2erial method sur- 
passes the normal half contour interval 
accuracy requirement as well t} 

normal two hundredths (.02” inch 
position accuracy, these normal re- 
quirements are quite sufficient for th 
most parts fulfill the needs cf th 
developing enginee: Yet, .from_ thi 
geologic standpoint, and considering 
the true shapes of contours, accurate 
and minute bends in drainage ditches 


hapes of reads and trails, and 
general patterns formed by et! 
method affords a su- 
perior topo map than it is possible to 
obtain practically 
methods alone. It 
spot heights 
table survey to permit 
tours cultural 
detail 


accurate shi 





etc., the aerial 


by ground survey, 
takes a wealth of 
and positions by planc 
sketching con- 


and features in 
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Reconnaissance 


As a substitute for 
map, it Is s 


an accurate topo 
netimes desirable to ob- 
tain only a reconnaissance map which 
the land planner can use to 
preliminary study. A _ reconnaissance 
map may be a smaller scale, larger con- 
tour interval tcpo map than will be 
needed for actual development 
This can be prepared very rapidly and 
inexpensively. Another preliminary 
planning map may be a “photomap.”’ 
A photcmap is a single photograph or 
a mesaic 


make a 


work. 


of photographs covering an 
appropriate data marked 
The aerial method of topo 
mapping affords a means of achieving 
this interim step. In this case, 
photography may be planned for future 
mapping use and the photographs made 
into a photomap. When it is decided 


area, with 


thereon. 


aerial 


to proceed with the development, the 
seme aerial photography may be used 


to prepare the topo map. An aerial 
photograph is depicted on page 1 to- 
gether with corresponding topo map. 

Land planners and 
now rapidly becoming aware of the 
advantages of the aerial method over 
the plane table method of topo map- 
ping. While in past years both econ- 
omy and speed would be sacrified in 
favor cf greater accuracy, today the 
method affords all three; econ- 
The aerial 
method; a way 
“easy way.” 


developers are 


aerial 
cmy, speed, and accuracy. 
methcd is a modern 
that is the 


A FEDERAL PLAN FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DISPERSION 


With +} 


ith the release cf its latest bulletin 

cn industrial dispersion under the title 
“Is Your Plant a Target?”, The Na- 
tional Security Resources Board has 
introduced several revisions to _ its 
“National Security 
ndustrial Location.” The 

atest publication is accompanied by an 
administrative memorandum 
all departments 


earlier report on 


Factors in 
directing 
and agencies of the 


Government to carry out the policy 
outlined to effect industrial dispersal 
as conceived in the bulletin. These 


steps include 

1. Award of certificates of necessity, 
allocation of critical material, granting 
of emergency loans to be confined “to 
the greatest extent practicable” to fa- 
cilities which meet satisfactory stand- 


ards of dispersal. 

2. Dispersal factors will be given pri- 
mary consideration for facilities built 
by the Federal Government 


3. Planning and allocation of defense 
contracts will make maximum use of 
facilities located at dispersed sites. 


Supporting the dispersal policy, the 
NSRB reviews briefly advances made 
both in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union in the manufacture of the 
atomic bomb. Industrial capacity, being 
expanded by 23 billion dollars this 
year, is the backbone of defense, which 
should be supported by employing the 
simple military measure of using space 
for passive defense against attack. 

As a national policy, the report 
points to industrial dispersion as pro- 
viding security as well as the benefits 
of better living and working conditions 
for industrial workers, greater effi- 
ciency through the relief of urban con- 


gestion and a more stable national 
economy. It should be noted that the 
program will accelerate the present 
trend of dispersal of our industrial 


centers, rather than promote relocation 
of existing industry. 

It is pointed out that no section of 
the country will be built up at the ex- 
pense of another. Reliance upon spac- 
ing of industrial expansion within ex- 
isting market areas is emphasized. 
Guidance within each locality is urged 
through local committees, following the 
pattern adopted in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. There it is reported that a num- 
ber of civic grcups cooperated in sur- 
veying the area for dispersed sites 
when removal of the Boeing aircraft 
plant was threatened. 

Standards for site selection in line 
with the security program are listed as 
the selection of industrial areas from 
10 to 20 miles from densely populated 
or highly industrialized areas unless 
rugged topography offers additional 
protection. Sites should also be located 
a comparable distance from prime mili- 
tary targets; the size of areas should 
be limited; and, sites should be served 


by more than one transport facility 
and power source. The report also 
recommends that local site selection 
groups check local zoning laws for 


standards and controls, planning au- 
thorities for comprehensive develop- 
ment plans and the general economic 
outlook of the area to ascertain that 
the comprehensive planning is in line 
with population growth resources and 
topography. 

Copies of the report are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. for 25 cents. 


An Efficiency Expert—is a man who 
knows less about your business than 
you do, and gets paid more for telling 
you how to run it than you could pos- 
sibly make out of it even if you ran it 
right instead of the way he told you 
to.—California Assessors News Letter, 
January 1949. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A significant and comprehensive re- 
port on industrial land use, entitled 
“Industrial Land Use Plan,” has re- 
cently been released by the Philadel- 
phia City Planning Ccmmission. 

The report presented by Edward 
Hopkinson, Jr., Chairman of the City 
Planning Commission, calls for a re- 
arrangement and more efficient use of 
the land already available in the city, 
to provide sufficient land to meet Phila- 
delphia’s industrial needs for the next 
30 years. 

Under the proposal provision is made 
for industrial expansion in three 
areas—principally in the sections of 
Far Northeast Philadelphia, the Ara- 


mingo section in North Philadelphia, 
and the reclaimed Eastwick section in 
Southwest Philadelphia. 

The Commission’s land use study 
indicates that the proper use of these 
three large sectors will double the area 
available for general manufacturing in 
Philadelphia—from 6,400 to 12,800 
acres. 

Increased Requirements 


The large increase in land require- 
ments as compared to industrial em- 
ployment, is based on increased mech- 
anization, greater use of one-story 
buildings by mass production indus- 
tries, and greater need for parking 
areas, recreation areas, and landscap- 
ing. 


Other principal points in the plan 
are: that most of the present indus- 
trial districts are well located and 
should be continued or extended; es- 
tablishment of new districts or expan- 
sion of existing ones should take place 
along the Delaware River for heavy 
industry; and for medium or light in- 
dustry it should occur at selected points 
inside and outside Philadelphia. 

The reserve of land for industrial ex- 
pansion will be protected because of 
action of the City Council adopting the 
ordinance recommended by the Plan- 
ning Commission which prohibits the 
erection of houses in areas zoned for 
industrial use. This action follows the 
suggestions made by ULI in its Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 10, “The Prohibition 
of Residential Development in Indus- 
trial Districts’”—1948. 


PERSHING SQUARE GARAGE 

Work has begun on the Pershing 
Scuare underground parking garage in 
Los Angeles, according to the July is- 
sue of Buildings magazine. The proj- 
ect was promoted by the Downtown 
Business Men’s Association. Two thou- 
sand cars can be accommodated in 
630,000 sq. ft. of floor area on three 
levels. It is expected that between 4 
and 5 thousand cars will be parked 
daily. The estimated cost, including 
the replacement of a new park area on 
the surface, is $5 million, all of which 
is private capital. The city will receive 
a minimum guarantee of $12,000 per 
year for the first 20 years. In addi- 
tion, taxes are expected to yield at 
least $25,000 to the city plus $75,000 to 
the County and School District. At the 
end of 50 years, the garage will revert 
to the city. 

Pershing Square project has appar- 
ently profited from some of the weak- 
nesses of the Union Square Garage in 
San Francisco in that block long en- 
trance approaches, completely sepa- 
rated from adjoining street traffic, have 
been provided. This is in contrast with 
the direct points of entrance and exit 
used at Union Square which have cre- 
ated serious street traffic congestion at 
certain peak periods. 


St. Mary’s Square Garage 


In San Francisco, construction of the 
St. Mary’s Square garage is assured 
by the NPA’s recent clearance. On a 
smaller scale, this is another Union 
Square type of garage. Located to 
serve the financial district, it is also 
not tco far away to help the retail sec- 
tion. The garage will take care of 750 
to 1,000 cars. This is a project of the 
San Francisco Parking Authority that 
was actively supported by the Down 
Town Association. 
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PHILADELPHIA REDEVELOPMENT 


Annual Report for 1950, Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Philadel- 


phia, Board of Education Building, 
Philadelphia 3. 48 pp., illus., maps, 
plans. 


North Triangle Redevelopment Area 
Plan, 30 pp., plans, graphs, tables. 

Southwest Temple Redevelopment 
Area Plan, 32 pp., plans, graphs, tables. 

University Redevelopment Area Plan, 
24 pp., plans, tables, graphs. 

Philadelphia City Planning Commis- 
sion, Market Street National Bank 
Building, Juniper and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia 7, 1950. 

The Annual Report of the Philadel- 
phia Redevelopment Authority for 1950 
deserves attention on several counts. 
The report presents the Authority’s ac- 
tivities in a sparkling format that also 
marks the progress being made by the 
agency. This forward march includes 
planning for fourteen certified redevel- 
opment areas. Mention is made of a 
unique step in this planning. The Au- 
thority and the City Planning Com- 
mission jointly contracted with the 
Urban Land Institute for a complete 
study of potentials for the Triangle 
Area and for Dock Street. (Commit- 
tees of the Institute have since made 
such an investigation and have sub- 
mitted recommendations for action in 
redeveloping these areas. See Feb- 
ruary and March, 1951, issues of URBAN 
LAND). 

The redevelopment plans for the 
three areas listed above are each worth 
looking over carefully. In these re- 
ports, the City Planning Commission 
gives a good account of its redevelop- 
ment project planning. These reports 
are documents clearly explaining the 
proposals and plans for redevelopment 
and are designed carefully for ready 
use and easy reference. Other cities 
should note this series of plans pre- 
pared in Philadelphia as examples of 
inexpensive, effective presentation. 


Redevelopment Progress 


Philadelphia’s progress in redevelop- 
ment is not academic. The progress is 
actual. The city became the first to 
receive a project loan and grant from 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
when allotment orders were formally 
transmitted to the Redevelopment Au- 
thority. The project for which the al- 
lotments were made is the first unit in 
the East Poplar area and is the first 
stage of the extensive redevelopment 
planned by Philadelphia. The unit is 
about one-half mile from Broad and 
Market Streets in the central business 
district. The project calls for the clear- 
ance of 4.11 acres, comprising a section 
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of the city’s worst slums. The pro- 
posed re-use of this Philadelphia slum 
area is residential and will consist 
generally of housing for middle-income 
families, with a total of 174 dwelling 
units. Fourteen structures in the area 
are to be rehabilitated and the new 
construction will be architecturally 
blended so as to preserve the general 
architectural aspects of the neighbor- 
hood. Upon completion, the project 
will be operated by a private manage- 
ment group. Relocation of the families 
in the area is now under way. As part 
of its relocation service, the Redevelop- 
ment Authority established a relocation 
office near the area to assist families in 
moving to other locations. 

Estimated gross cost of planning, 
acquisition and demolition of the area, 
along with preparation of the site for 
re-use, is $621,145; estimated re-use 
value of the cleared site, $93,574, and 
estimated net project cost, $527,571. 
Additional applications for loan and 
grant contracts covering other units of 
the East Poplar Area are now in prep- 
aration by the Redevelopment Au- 
thority. 


PROTECTING OUR HIGHWAYS 


Roadside improvement is not a new 
crusade. But heretofore attempts to 
stir public lethargy have been made 
mostly on the basis of esthetics. Now 
the alert for needed action comes from 
the basis of safety and protection. The 
American Automobile Association, 
through its committee on highways, in 
the publication, “Roadside Protection,” 
freshly explains the problem, sets forth 
objectives to be achieved, outlines 
methods of attack, and offers a prac- 
tical program for action. 

The book is directed primarily to the 
road user. This is well, for, if this seg- 
ment of the public were fully aware 
of the roadside problem, a larger group 
could be aroused to action. 

Until now, it has been mostly civic 
and planning groups who have taken 
up the cudgels. In reality, it is the 
highway user who has most to lose by 
unprotected roadsides. 


The Users’ Stake 

As the AAA puts it, “Unregulated de- 
velopment along the roadsides not only 
adversely affects the motorist, but the 
state and the community as well. Resi- 
dence along a highway becomes un- 
desirable when extensive unregulated 
commercial use is permitted. .. The mo- 
tor vehicle owner himself is, however, 
the one who should be concerned about 
unregulated roadside development. It 
is his safety which is menaced. It is he 
who must spend more for vehicle oper- 


ating costs due to frequent braking, 
starting and stopping. It is he who 
must pay the major cost of reconstruct- 
ing highways. The motorist should, 
therefore, be especially concerned 
when he sees his investment in high- 
Ways impaired, their productivity de- 
creased and his safety menaced.” 


Function of Major Routes 


The movement of motor vehicles 
rapidly, efficiently, pleasantly and 
safely, depends on what happens in 


the roadside areas, as well as on the 
highways. As the main road has de- 
veloped from a rough way to a broad 
surfaced thoroughfare, its function has 
changed. Before the motor era all 
roads served to provide access to abut- 
ting property. The abutting owner 
possessed rights with respect to major 
as well as minor highways, often to the 
center line. The present concept of the 
major artery is that the traveling pub- 
lic, rather than the abutting owner, is 
entitled to most of the rights with re- 
spect to the road. 

Requirements of traffic movement on 
main thoroughfares must be given pref- 
erence over land service. Means can 
and must be inaugurated to assure this 
preference while still making reason- 
able provision for appropriate roadside 
land uses. The AAA report is intended 
to show how long-range benefits, both 
to the highway user and to the needed 
roadside accessories, can be _ best 
achieved. 


Conservation of Land Values 


Among the objectives set forth is the 
conservation of values of abutting prop- 
erty by providing regulated access 
points, designed and located so as to 
benefit the landowner, the highway 
user, and the community-at-large. In 
regulating roadside uses, the other 
principal aims are to safeguard the 
huge investment in major highways, 
and to expedite the free flow of traffic. 
Following the problem and the objec- 
tives, the report gives the techniques 
available for attacking the problem. 
The clear explanation of each is worth 
attention by motorists as well as by 
traffic groups, civic and planning agen- 


cies, government officials, developers 
and road-abutting property owners. 
Any disagreement with methods of 


application or effectiveness of the tech- 
niques discussed by this report should 
not be allowed to detract from the 
merit of its presentation as a fresh ex- 
planation of the problem and the ac- 
tion that is needed. 

Roadside Protection may be obtained 
from AAA, Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th 
Street, Washington, D. C., for $1.50 per 
copy. 
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Parking—A 1951 Guide Post to Munic- 
ipal Action, by Ben Solomon, American 
Municipal Association, Washington 6, 
D. C., 20 pp., $1.00. 

This pamphlet gives a miscellaneous 
resumé of action on the part of mu- 
nicipalities as related to the parking 
problem. The report cites examples 
from municipal action that make up 
pinpointed statistics and items about 
such phases of the subject as commu- 
nity action, parking surveys, and legal 
and administrative aspects. The sub- 
ject matter is not all inclusive and can- 
not be considered as being a profound 
treatise on its subject, yet this booklet 
is full of sound observations and facts 
that are useful to anyone who has in- 
terest in the problem or who needs to 
draw upon actual happenings in mov- 
ing toward solutions developed from 
experience. As the subtitle indicates, 
this report is a useful guidepost. 


Supplement No. 1 to Cooperative Hous- 
ing, A Bibliography on Housing Built 
or Managed Cooperatively. Office of 
the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C., February, 1951. 24 pp. mimeo. 
Free, 

This bibliography on housing built 
or managed cooperatively in the United 
States and Europe will give a compre- 
hensive compilation on the subject to 
anyone interested in the range between 
accomplishments and failures in this 
type of housing construction and fi- 
nancing. 


The Modular Method in Dwelling De- 
sign, Housing and Home _ Finance 
Agency, Division of Housing Research, 
May 1951. 54 pp., illustrations. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. s0¢. 

This publication is based upon re- 
corded findings of American Standards 
Association Project A62 committees or- 
ganized to study the coordination of 
sizes among building products. The 
project was jointly sponsored by the 
American Institute of Architects, the 
Producers’ Council, Inc. and the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
who also reviewed and advised on the 
general form of presentation in this 
booklet. This new publication covers 
primarily the third activity of the 
committees which deals principally with 
the preparation of working drawings 
for buildings in accordance with the 
same uniform system of dimensioning 
and assembly details. The booklet is 
prepared so that architects, engineers 
and designers can apply the principles 
of modular coordination in the draft- 
ing room. Dimensional coordination 
can be one answer to the problem of 
how to build better buildings at lower 


cost. However, to achieve the objec- 
tive of dimensional coordination, it is 
essential that the principles of modular 
coordination be accepted and applied 
by both producers of building products 
and equipment and the designers of 
building structures. This booklet illus- 
trates a first step—that of the drafting 
room. 


Denver Traffic Code Digest. City and 
County of Denver in conjunction with 
Denver Safety Council. 

A graphic, readable and understand- 
able handbook covering simply and 
clearly all of the pertinent city traffic 
regulations, with each illustrated by a 
diagram in color. 


Planning Greater Winnipeg: Annual 
Report 1950, Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, 605 Times Building, Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 

From Canada comes an annual re- 
port by a metropolitan planning com- 
mission that deserves attention on the 
part of cther commissions. The report 
is clear, concise, and convincing in the 
story it tells of the Commission’s work, 
program, and accomplishments. 


Cleveland Today—Tomorrow, The Gen- 
eral Plan of Cleveland, Cleveland City 
Planning Commission, City Hall, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, December, 1950, 48 pp., 
illus., maps. 


“The General Plan is a_ practical 
guide for the things we can do over the 
years to make Cleveland a better place 
in which to live, work, and invest... 
The kind of city we can have is to a 
great extent determined by 
our land is used.” In clear statements 
such as these the Planning Commission 
presents the plan for Cleveland. This 
is a repcrt to the citizens of Cleveland. 
The plan is for their guidance and the 
report is so written. It tells the Cleve- 
lander what the plan is, why it is, and 
how it can be followed to make for a 
better city. As an explanation of a 
ccmplicated subject, this report is a 
masterpiece of simple, understandable 
exposition. The text is written in easy, 
non-technical language readily grasped 
by anyone capable of reading. The 
captions used to identify the pictures 
are clear statements that tell the story. 
Yet the report is not a primer, but a 
useful book about Cleveland’s future. 
This is a planning report for everyday 
use. It is not a document for occasional 
reference by technicians. For this rea- 
son alone, the report is noteworthy. 
It is recommended to all who have an 
interest in planning. 
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Toward New Towns for America, 
Clarence S. Stein, The University Press 
of Liverpool. Agents for Western Hem- 
isphere: Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, IIli- 
nois, 1951, 245 pp. illus., plans, tables, 
$5.00. 

In this book the building of a series 
of communities is re-explored. It is 
an account of certain theories in plan- 
ning the urban environment. The book 
is valuable for the building experience 
it records and for the planning concepts 
it presents. 

Mr. Stein as architect and planner 
traces the design and building of Sun- 
nyside Gardens, Radburn, Chatham 
Village, Phipps Garden Apartments, 
Hillside Homes, Greenbelt towns, and 
Baldwin Hills Village. His purpose in 
doing so is to recount experience de- 
rived from the building of these resi- 
dential communities in order to point 
up his advocacy of new towns. Each 
of these communities represents prog- 
ress in one of the fields of planning— 
organization, design, operation, and 
general livability. Initially, each was 
an experiment, but each is unified by 
the cords of thinking that are distinc- 
tive contributions in planning. These 
are the Garden City concept, the Rad- 
burn idea, and the neighborhood unit. 

From these communities Mr. Stein 
finds the basis for advancing the next 
step for contemporary living—new 
towns and urban redevelopment, as 
changes in the form of environment. 
This advance entails communities of 
completely integrated neighborhoods, a 
minimum original investment in build- 
ings or equipment which is costly to 
alter or replace and plenty of open 
space in which the house form and 
community plan can be placed and de- 
veloped. The book contains numerous 
photographs and comparative illustra- 
tions. Also, there are appendices to 
give relative costs for house types and 
site plans. A bibliegraphy is given to 
cover each community described. 


Mysteries and Realities of the Site, 


Richard Neutra, Morgan & Morgan, 
Scarsdale, New York, 64 pp. illus., 
$3.75. 


At first glance this becomes a dream 


book. Its fine pictures stimulate one’s 
flights of fancy. The photographs 
bring on wool gathering about “the 


house of our dreams”. But in reading 


the text we realize that here is the 
clear clue to the perfectly livable 
house. The mystery is solved when the 


building is adapted to its site with the 
fine feeling for the relationship be- 
tween indoors and out that is Mr. 
Neutra’s. This is his success in design. 
This is the first book published in the 
United States on the work of Richard 
Neutra, nationally known architect who 
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has made a long series of original con- 
tributions to contemporary design and 
planning. While the book is inspira- 
tional for the person who is planning 
to build a house, it useful for 
the developer, particularly the custom 
builder in the higher price field. Yet 
there are admonitions for any sub- 
divider. Mr. Neutra takes to task the 
landscape bulldozer. Even animals, 
Neutra says, adjust themselves to their 
natural environment. Only man seems 
to have “a tendency to explode it, to 
contaminate it’. To achieve a house 
perfectly suited to its lot, this book 
offers admonition. In gentle reproof, 
Mr. Neutra says, “Try to understand the 
character and peculiarities of your site. 
Heighten and intensify what it may 
offer. Never work against its inner 
grain and fibre. You will pay dearly 
for any such offense.” 


is also 


Community Planning Review, A Quar- 
terly, Community Planning Association 
of Canada, Ottawa, Subscription, $2.00. 

A new bilingual quarterly published 
by the Community Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada has made its debut. The 
articles and illustrations in the initial 
issue presage a useful and enduring 
career for this Canadian planning jour- 
nal. The quarterly will supplement 
the Association’s monthly Newsletter, 
already a distinguished and informative 
planning newscast. 

The leading article in the first issue 
of the Review describes the planning of 
Ajax, a new town for decentralized in- 
dustry in Ontario. Ajax, on Lake On- 
tario, twenty-five miles east of Toronto, 
had its beginning as a dormitory fer 
housing the workers at an important 
war industry. After the end of hostili- 
ties the wartime plant and its auxiliary 
houses were used by the University of 
Toronto for classrooms and for housing 
student veterans. Later Canada’s Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
took over and accepted responsibility 
for the future of Ajax. The strategic 
location of the facilities with their rail 
and highway connections, together with 
the existence of installed public serv- 
ices, indicated great possibilities for an 
industrial development. The Corpora- 
tion decided to prepare a detailed 
plan for creating a new community. 
The article is a description of the plan 
and the conditions governing the plan- 
ning and the establishment of a mu- 
nicipality. 

Because of its interest, special men- 
tion is made here of certain provisions 
of Ajax’s new zoning by-law. The 
zoning by-law is aimed at a more pre- 
cise segregation of land uses. Resi- 
dential buildings are prohibited in 
commercial and industrial zones just as 
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commercial uses are prohibited in resi- 
dential neighborhoods. This is done on 
the theory that a mixture of dwellings 
and factories is equally undesirable, 
whether the district be designated as 
“residential” or “industrial”. This is 
an application of the precise stand on 
this subject of zoning for industry 
taken by the Urban Land Institute. 


Municipal Zoning: Florida Law and 
Practice, Ernest R. Bartley and William 
W. Boyer, Jr., Public Administration 
Clearing Service, University of Florida, 
Studies in Public Administration No. 6, 
1950, 90 pp. 

Even though this is a treatise on zon- 
ing as applied to municipal practice in 
Florida, the study is applicable else- 
where. As the authors conclude, “It is 
impossible to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of zoning in today’s urban life. 
Comprehensive municipal zoning is one 
of the fundamental elements in the 
municipal plan. Without zoning, ful- 
fillment of the plan is impossible.” The 
chapters on the delegation of power to 
zone and the doctrine of presumptive 
validity will be found to be useful ref- 
erences in defense against attacks on 
zoning. In the authors’ words, “A zon- 
ing ordinance is presumptively consti- 
tutional until the contrary has been 
shown beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
presumption of validity may be re- 
butted but the burden is upon the chal- 
longer to show that the enactment 
clearly bears no relation to public 
health, welfare, safety, or morals.” The 
authors find that the courts may pre- 
sume that facts exist to sustain a stat- 
ute. This is the doctrine of presump- 
tive validity. When this doctrine is 
exercised, the burden is upon the at- 
tacker who must make facts appear to 
prove the statute invalid beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. “The doctrine of pre- 
sumptive validity of municipal legisla- 
tion is a legal weapon with which city 


dinances. It is potent because generally 
it places a difficult burden upon the 
challenger of the zoning ordinance.” 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


A step toward comprehensive metro- 
politan planning in the Philadelphia 
area was taken with the formation of 
the Southeastern Regional Planning 
Ccmmission. This is composed of four 
ccunties adjacent to Philadelphia 
Bucks, Chester, Delaware, and Mont- 
gomery. The City of Philadelphia and 
its City Planning Commission is not in- 
cluded in the membership and func- 
tion of the new Commission. By this 
omission it may be premature to hope 
that better metropolitan planning is in 
the offing. 


The new twelve member Commission 
is made up of the presidents of the 
Board of County Commissioners, the 
Chairmen of the County Planning Com- 
missions, and four other members, one 
from each participating county, ap- 
pointed by the county commissioners. 
The operating budget is shared equally 
by the constituent counties. A major 
aim of the Commission in its work will 
be to avoid duplicating the county 
planning commissions. 

The Regional Commission will limit 
itself to matters that are of joint inter- 
est. The Commission’s powers are ad- 
visory only. An ordinance implement- 
ing the program must be adopted by 
the respective county board of commis- 
sioners. The outline of first projects 
includes preparation of regional base 
maps and reference material as well as 
representation for the area at the State 
legislature in Harrisburg and at the 
Congress in Washington. 


PERCENTAGE LEASE DATA 


The Institute is again cooperating 
with the National Institute of Real 
Estate Brokers in a new edition of their 
publication, “Percentage Leases,” which 
will be released early next year. Mem- 
bers of all ULI Councils have been 
asked to forward information to the 
Brokers’ Institute on commercial leas- 
ing experience in order to make this 
extremely valuable document even 
more complete and up to date than the 
1950 edition. 

Other members of ULI who have had 
experience in this field are requested to 
write Miss Dorothy Hepworth, Execu- 
tive Secretary, N.I.R.E.B., 22 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Mem- 
bers of ULI will be able to obtain the 
new edition at a reduced price. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 
Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 


ent commercial, industrial and 
residential areas, and the recon- 
struction of blighted areas 
through practical research and 
education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, Sustaining and Community 
Builders’ Council membership. 








